SOVIET UNDERSTANDING
purchases, always seems to me a most unsatisfactory
notion of value. In wanting money, surely one should
have a clear idea of the nature of the desired purchases,
rather than of the mere quantity of the means of
effecting them. Does the Soviet citizen make careful
distinctions between means and ends, in this way? And
if not, how can his "philosophy of the good life," if
any, be superior to any other in the modern world?
Now the means of attaining ends may be more or
less effective, in different social systems, and I am
convinced that the nature of the Soviet means is
indisputably better, in the sense that they have a
greater survival value, than those of capitalism.
Indeed, it is this aspect of the matter which has been
stressed throughout this book, for I have a peculiar
feeling of reverence for the inexorable laws of evolution,
which care nothing for the purposes of man's actions,
but only for his success or failure in devising means for
their attainment.
It seems to be broadly true that the "dictatorship of
the proletariat" and the enthusksm of the Russian
people as a whole, seem to be concerned mainly with
means rather than with ends. The visitor to the Soviet
Union, almost invariably, marvels at the sheer exuber-
ance of this enthusiasm. He sees workers in factories
or in the open air doing arduous tasks in an atmosphere
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